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quotes 


The word “idiot” is derived from the 
classical Greek “‘idiotes’ which meant 
“those citizens who did not take part in 
public voting.” In ancient Greece it was 
because they could not; in the United 
States today it is because they do not— 
and the word idiot is still appropriate. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Do you think politics is a dirty word? 
And that politicians are shady characters? 
If so, you condemn yourself—for you, 
too, are a politician and a pretty weak 
one if you think you are above politics. 
The citizen who abstains from politics is 
not a non-politician. He is merely an in- 
effective politician who unwittingly serves 
as an ally of the worst machine bosses, 
ward heelers, and peddlers of influence. 


Joseph McLean 


The chief source of the power of the po- 
litical machine is the default of democratic 
mechanisms within the party. It is not the 
natural corruption of politicians. Nor is it 
the complete collapse of membership par- 
ticipation in party responsibility between 
campaigns. Political machines are more 
open to corruption than many aggrega- 
tions of power because they have devel- 
oped in response to the abdication of 
power by those who ought to be han- 
dling it. 


Go into any city, town or hamlet in the 
U.S. today and you will be struck by the 
tremendous number of lodges, service 
clubs, fraternal orders, and secret societies 
that it boasts. Some of them claim no 
function at all beyond horseplay and good 
times. Others actually do a great deal of 
service work for numerous good causes. 
But in one respect most of these clubs and 
orders are alike: they are symptoms of the 
members’ unconscious need to belong to 
meaningful social groups; they are the 
rugged individuvalist’s answer to the deep 
hunger of his spirit for some association 
with other people in purposeful activity. 

William Muehl 
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3 
4 “The divorce of faith from power is one of the most tragic 
characteristics of modern society.” KENNETH UNDERWOOD 
; 3 
everal years ago a group of students from the Christian Association at 
P Oberlin College made a field trip to Washington, D. C. They visited many of 
the centers of government and interviewed a number of the leaders of both 
12 political parties. During their conversation with one distinguished senator 
from the Midwest the latter expressed his gratification at seeing “Christian 
14 young people concerned about affairs of state.” He reminded them that he 
had been a YMCA worker with American troops in World War I and went 
16 on to say that he was “still eager to advance the cause of Christ.” 
“Well, Senator,” one of the party asked, “how do you relate your Christian 
faith to your stand against the U.N. and all programs of foreign aid?” 
The’ senator, a rabid isolationist, replied more in admonition than anger. 
a “Son,” he rumbled, “I never mix religion and politics. They just don't go 
19) together!” 
3 The conviction that religion and politics must be kept separate is not pe- 
4 culiar to United States senators. It reflects a point of view that is common 
“e | among Americans generally. 
aa This story is told by William Muehl in his newly published book, Politics 
- a for Christians.’ He goes on to point out the great need for relating the Chris- 
tian faith to the political process. One reason is the constantly increasing role 
— of the government in our society. The education of children, the care of the 
esa indigent, and the establishment of fair standards in many areas of our eco- 
nomic life are increasingly administered by government agencies. These are 
political issues in the broadest sense of the word. We are all morally respon- 
sible for the decisions and defaults of our political officials. “Thus, there rests 
upon every Christian the obligation to see that his legal arm, the state, acts 
in a way that is consistent with his personal moral duty.” 
How is this achieved? The various articles in this issue look ahead to the 
| party conventions and the November elections. They seek to answer such 
questions as: 
| ® What is the nature of politics? ® What are the major issues? 
® How does a Christian express his | © What specifically can students do? 
NT wei convictions in the political arena? @ What are reliable sources of infor- 
Gro | ® How are political policies determined? mation? 
“Cn 1 Association Press. New York. 1956 











POLITICS COMBINES POWER 


AND 


Politics is the business of getting and holding power and 


PURPOSE. 


using that power to advance certain purposes. All poli- 
tics is power politics because power is the inescapable 
coinage ot politics. 

Harold Lasswell has succinctly defined politics as 
“who gets what, when, and how.” Aristotle observed 
that man is a “political animal.” In all social groups 
there is a constant struggle for position, control, power. 
Politics is a vital part of every organization from the un- 
paid choir in a local church to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 


Politics and government 


Government is the politics of the total community, 
local or national. The government of a nation, by defi- 
nition, must enjoy a preponderance of political power 
and a monopoly on the legitimate use of force. It can- 
not tolerate any group within the nation with greater 
power than that of itself. If there were an organization 
with more power than that of the government, it would 
forthwith become the government. 

Politics is a struggle for power, but it is more than 
that. To Lasswell’s definition, “who gets what, when, 
and how’ we might add, and what does he do with it? 
Here is where purpose comes in. The struggle to gain 
and hold power is the common element in all politics. 
How this power is used is what distinguishes one 
politician from another, one party from another. Politics 
cannot be understood apart from the values appealed to 
in the struggle for power and the policies carried out 
by those who win. Politics is the means for winning 
and holding the power with which to govern. 

\s Christian citizens we must be interested primarily 
in the alternative policies advocated by those seeking 
political power. Policies are not to be confused with 
goals. The real work in policy making is not in deciding 
where to go, although that is essential, but in figuring 
out how to get there. All Americans want freedom and 
security, but we do not have enough power to achieve 
fully both of these goals, so we have to sacrifice some 


of one to preserve the other. Our aims must be geared 
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to the hard facts of a world made up of finite humay 
beings with conflicting claims, loyalties, and interests, 
Bismarck was right when he said that “politics is the 
art of the possible.” Yet in this highly limited arena of 
the possible there are significant differences in the 
alternative programs presented to the citizens. These 
differences indicate the decisive role of ethics in politics, 


God cares who wins in politics 


As Christians we believe that God through Jesus 
Christ is at work in the world seeking to save ever 
human being. He wants us to love him with a whole 
heart and to love our neighbor as ourselves. God works 
through individuals, institutions, and all human events, 
breaking down those barriers which separate us from 
him and from our fellow men, and building up channels 
of community and understanding. God is concerned 
with the whole of this actual world. 

Today, as in the days of the Hebrew prophets, God 
is active in political events. God cares what policies are 
adopted. God cares whether people are living in free- 
dom or under tyranny. God cares whether Negroes in 
South Africa, South Carolina, or South Chicago have 
full rights. God cares whether the people of Iran or 
India have enough to eat. The God who notes the fall 
of every sparrow is not unconcerned about the needles 
death of a sharecropper child whose parents could not 
afford medical care. These and hundreds of other issues 
affecting each one of us are decided in the political 
arena. God cares who wins in politics because he cares 


tor us. 


The nonpolitical approach to politics is ineffectual 


The reason why power is a problem is to be found 
not in politics but in psychology, ethics, and 
theology. 


—WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Protestants are a political force in the United States, 
but their political influence is related only accidental 
to their Christian faith. The vast majority of voting 
Protestants cast their ballots like other members of their 


own socio-economic-racial group. Since most Protestants 
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belong to those classes in America which tend to resist 
change, the total effect of Protestant political action has 
been to reinforce the status quo. Official ecclesiastical 
pronouncements, on the other hand, have often called 
for drastic social change on issues such as war, alcohol, 
and gambling. Most Protestant statements on social is- 
sues have probably been too vague and unrealistic to 
have any measurable political effect. Some Protestant 
litical action which has gone beyond pronouncements 
in fields such as child labor and social security has been 
effective. 

Protestants tend to approach politics from a non-po- 
litical point of view. Nonpolitical Protestants fail to rec- 
ognize politics as essentially a struggle of power and 
purpose. They tend to flee power and call it evil. This 
leads to political apathy and irresponsibility. As Chris- 
tians we must accept power as neither good nor bad in 
itself, but as a gift from God to be used for the advance- 
ment of his purposes in the world. 

Protestants tend to be moralistic, voting for a candi- 
date simply because he has certain personal virtues such 
as sobriety, thrift, and “clean living,” regardless of 
where he stands on more significant public issues such 
as inflation, taxation and foreign affairs. Personal integ- 
rity is essential, but equally important is the position of 
the candidate on the crucial issues facing the com- 
munity. We get excited about the “mink-coat and deep- 
freeze’ version of corruption of a very small number of 
public officials and fail to see the greater “legal” cor- 
the 
{merican automobile or blue cheese industries at the 
expense of the American public and to the detriment 
of the economies of other countries. Corruption, from a 
Christian point of view, 


ruption, such as tariff restrictions “protecting” 


results in every case where 
government for their selfish 
ends at the expense of the total community. 


special interests use the 


To many Protestants, compromise is evil. They fail to 
see that compromise in politics can be “a vehicle of 
grace: the give-and-take of men in history, in which 
they must give as well as take, in which they must have 
their sinful self-aggrandizement checked by others who 


will not let them have fully their own wavy.” For ex- 
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By ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University 
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ample, a housing bill before Congress which provides 
for 100,000 low-cost dwelling units includes a rider per- 
mitting states with racial segregation laws to construct 
houses within their pattern of segregation. As Christians 
we want low-cost houses without discrimination. But 
we may have to decide between 100,000 dwellings with 
some segregation or no houses at all. We may need to 
compromise the lesser good in the interests of the 
greater good. 

Likewise conflict, which is often deprecated, can be 
a creative factor in politics. “The problem with social 
friction is not to eliminate it, but to get it to take place 
along the proper channels, to get the right people op- 
posing the right people over the right issues.” 


How can we be responsible politically? 


The penalty that people pay for not being inter- 
ested in politics is to be governed by people worse 
than themselves. —PLATO 
While saints are engaged in introspection, burly 


sinners run the world. —JOHN DEWEY 


To be responsible politically, American Christians 
must first recognize that there is no escape from politics. 
Each one of us does influence the over-all direction of 
our country through active participation in politics or 
by default. In either case we are morally responsible 
for the consequences of our behavior. We are all bound 
together in the political community in which God 
placed us. 

To be effective we must overcome the weaknesses 
flowing from the individualistic perspective which has 
bedeviled American Protestantism. We must accept the 
fact of power, the priority of issues over personalities, 
and the creative role of compromise and conflict. Per- 
haps most important of all, we must become active in 
a major political party if we want to give full expres- 
sion to our Christian faith. Voting, even if it is based 
on a knowledge of where the candidates stand on major 
issues, is not enough. 


_ continued on next page 
1“The Christian Faith and American Politics,” Social Action, 
Nov., 1951, p. 28. 


2 Social Action, Oct. 15, 1950, p. 27 











who, what, when, how? «sive 


Crucial decisions in American politics are made by 
the two major parties. At present these decisions are 
made by approximately 500,000 Republican and Demo- 
cratic Protessor E. E. Schattschneider 


savs that the members of this politically active minor- 


party workers. 
ity have perhaps 300 times as much influence as non- 
workers. This small group selects candidates and form- 
ulates policy. The electorate can choose only within the 
framework of party decisions. “The existing parties are,” 
concludes Professor Schattschneider, “the greatest mul- 
tipliers and amplifiers of political energy ever in- 
vented.” Where could one find a better opportunity tor 
expressing the Gospel of Jesus Christ in this generation 
than that of being a diligent and responsible party 
worker? 

The Churches have a responsibility to help their 
members see and understand the alternative policies of- 
fered by the two major parties. Some Churches now 
publish congressional voting records on important 
issues. It is only when the issues are clearly drawn and 
widely discussed that elections reflect accurately the 
will of the people. 

From what we have said about the central role of the 
major parties in determining policy, pressure groups 
can be viewed in their true perspective. Some observers 
hold that 


Lobbies do have a great influence, but by their nature 


America is governed by pressure groups. 
special interest groups are incapable of viewing the 
needs of the whole community at the very time in our 
history when an over-all, integrated policy is desperately 
needed to enable our government to act effectively. 
Only a major political party can do this, and only a dis- 
ciplined party can effectively mobilize the power of the 
majority in directing the government. 

Any Christian who takes seriously the Great Com- 
mandment, to love God with a whole heart and to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, cannot overlook the neces- 
sity of translating his faith into political terms specific 
enough to make a difference in the community, in the 


nation and in the world. 





POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


The Whitman College YWCA (Walla Walla, Washington) developed a 
“news awareness” questionnaire which students filled out this spring. A 
YWCA committee read the “News of the Week” section of the Sunday 
New York Times from September to December, tabulated the important 
items and picked the 25 most important for their questionnaire. The 
Psychology Department helped in selecting a scientific sample. The 


Political Science Department checked the questions and correct answers. 
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We must face 


thes 





Let's BEGIN BY REMEMBERING that the most im. 
portant issue of all, in this or any election year, jg 
whether or not the nation will make its decision on the 
basis of current issues, carefully and conscientiously con. 
sidered. If you've ever rung doorbells for a candidate. 
you know what I mean. Here lie, perhaps, the great 
hope and the great hopelessness of democracy: no man 
is good enough to rule another without the other man’s 
consent; but man is so often too callous, or too unin- 
formed, or too busy, to rule himself. Perhaps this js 
why Winston Churchill said, “Democracy is the worst 
form of government, except for any other that has ever 
been tried.” 

What, then, are the specific issues we face, this year, 
on the home front? No two people, of course, will come 
up with the same list—but here is mine: 


White man and black man 

There's more to this than a Supreme Court decision 
on education, but let's start there. The response of many 
Southerners has been tragically fanatical. At least on 
church has been burned to the ground because its min 
ister supported the Supreme Court's decision on deseg- 
regation. Several dwellings in another state were threat- 
ened to the point where a national fire insurance con- 
pany cancelled the insurance on them. Too many public 
officials in the South are interpreting the Constitution in 
ways which remind us nervously of the 1850's. 





Some Southern parents who support the Court's de-| 


cision are paraly zed by their fear of retaliation, and by] 


their knowledge that a desegregated school may ham | 


Johnny's educational development—not because he's it 
the same room with Negroes, and not only because of 
hatred in the air, but partly because the Negro children 
have been so poorly educated that the standards of de 
segregated schools might have to drop. 

What does all this have to do with us, and with the 
ballot box? At least this: whether or not our nation sur 
vives this constitutional crisis may well depend upo! 
the moral leadership provided by our political leaders 
Somehow they must combine the clear-cut conviction 


| 
| 


that segregation is intolerable, with a wisdom concer | 
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GORDON SHULL has his B.D. from Yale and a Ph.D 
in political science from the University of Illinois. He is 
one of the few-but-increasing-in-number persons who 
have a sound academic grounding both in theology and 
some aspect of social organization. His particular in- 
terest is the church and public policy, presently ex- 
pressed as a member of the political science depart- 
ment at Wooster College in Ohio. 
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sedomestic issues 


st im- } ing ways in which segregation can be effectively abol- farmer is not as well off today, in comparison with most 
ear, is | jshed with minimum of tension and strife. other people, as he used to be. The second is that the 
on the This balance between determination and wisdom can- price of farm products is influenced by far-away events 
ly con- } yot be a? into a neat formula. But to forget either over which the small farmer has no control. Further- 
lidate, } js perilous. The temptation of most Christians is to more, he cannot adjust to a price drop in the way that 


great} absolutize the “harmony-value’—to want peace-and- many businessmen can. Many small businesses can lay 
© man } quiet even at the expense of great injustice rather than off a third of the working force, but the farmer cannot 
mans | to struggle for justice at the expense of peace-and-quiet. fire himself. Big businesses can boost prices by produc- 
) unin- } Lurking beneath this worship of harmony is the fallacy ing less, but the farmer is only one among millions— 
this is} that “it will turn out all right by and by.” The chances and the only way for him to keep his income up, when 
' Worst | are that it will not. Not without struggle and suffering: the price falls, is to produce more. The result of this, 
is ever} the kind of struggle and suffering that we are experi- all too often, is that the price drops even farther. 
encing in this hour. Not without law: the kind of law 
s vear,} that has brought some measure of desegregation to 
1 come many parts of our society in the past decade. 

What is the proper balance between firmness and 
patience in combatting segregation? Surely this is the 
great domestic challenge to our generation. 
ecision But if we're serious about this, those who are North- 
f many } erners must look at themselves. If you don't believe it, 
ast one | ask any Northern Negro. Ask him if his color stands in 
ts min | the way of getting a job, or a home for the wife and 

deseg- kids, or a haircut, or supper in the restaurant, or a hotel 
threat-} room, or membership in a fraternity. When he answers 
e com-| Yes to every one of these, ask yourself a few questions. 

public Wasn't it appropriate to suggest this epitaph for a 
ition in} Negro soldier who fell in the South Pacific: “Here lies 

a black man who died fighting a yellow man for the 
irt’s de- supremacy of the white man?” Wasn't it reasonable for 
and by} that Negro high school girl in Ohio, during World War 
vy harm} II, to say that the worst thing anyone could do to 
he’s in} Hitler would be to put him in a black skin and turn 
‘ause Off him loose in the United States? 


The Government has tried to protect the farmer by 
guaranteeing him a certain price for his crops. If the 
price in the market place falls below that guaranteed 
price, the Government starts to buy, in an effort to send 
the price up again. The result has been that the Gov- 
ernment has spent billions of dollars accumulating huge 
surpluses that cost millions just to store; the consumer 
has a higher grocery bill than he would otherwise have; 
and the farmer's income is not too secure either (partly 
because housewives—and foreign countries—simply buy 
less food when prices are high). 

The Eisenhower administration has backed a flexible 
support plan. The chief feature of this is: the greater 
the surplus in a given product, the lower the price at 
which the government steps in. As the price slips lower, 
consumers buy more (thus eating up the surplus): and 
it is hoped that many farmers, in the following year, 
will switch to some other crop that people will pay a 
higher price to get. The experts do not agree on what 
to do about the farmer’s present plight. Here also Chris- 
tian faith does not supply neat formulas, but it does 





shildren} =There are laws in many states and cities which for- suggest some important principles: 
s of de-} bid race discrimination. Almost evervwhere, they are il a ' 
. ” ; Pati. 1. The Christian must be concerned about the welfare 
flouted. They will continue to be flouted until enough “agi = 
of his neighbor on the farm. Given certain condi- 
vith the} people resolve to work through governmental as well ite 
. ; ae ; tions, advocating government aid to the small farm- 
‘ion sul-} as private organizations to make brotherhood a fact. he ‘ agent 
dupe er can be a legitimate expression of Christian love. 
leader. ' Farmers, consumers, and government 2. The Hebrew-Christian understanding of man as 


nviction Believe it or not, there are some things about farm bound by self-interest warns us of two things. First, 
-oncem} prices that most people agree on! The first is that the continued on next page 
' 

i 
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these domestic issues -omines 


farm policy is too important to be left entirely to 
the farmers—or to their elected representatives, who 
dominate the extremely powerful congressional com- 
mittees on agriculture. We must expect self-interest 
to blind the most sincere man to the legitimate in- 
terests of others. Second, any program of aid to the 
farmer must be set up in such a way as to encour- 
age the farmer to get out from under any reliance 
on government aid. We recognize this same princi- 
ple in our programs of unemployment compensation 
to the wage-earner: when a man loses his job, he 
doesnt get his full salary. If he did, why seek an- 
other job? In the same way, any farm payments 
should be large enough to tide the farmer over a 
crisis, but small enough to encourage him to raise 
crops that will sell on the market place without gov- 
ernment aid (or even, in some cases, to leave the 
farm altogether 


This suggests fuller use of a policy which is used in 
a limited way today: to give the distressed farmer a 
direct cash payment to make up some of the loss that 
he suffers when prices fall. In this way, the consumer 
can buy at the free market price; there is less of a sur- 
plus problem; and the farmer gets some measure of 


“unemployment compensation” (or, rather, “market- 


disaster insurance 


continued on page 18 
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Issues confronting the makers of American foreign pol. 
icy compete for attention crowding out and succeeding 
one another in headlines of the daily press. Korea, Indo. 
China, Formosa, Israel, the French elections and Ger. 
many flash kaleidoscopically across each of our horizons 
as we seek to understand international affairs. Sensing 
this process it is tempting to second guess the future. 
When one is asked what will be the most compelling 
and troublesome problems of the next six months or q 
year, he can prophesy the threat of war in the Middle 
East, orderly transition to independence or self-govern. 
ment in former colonial areas or agreement on atomic 
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1. THE ISSUOF PEA 


IT IS SOMETIMES CONSIDERED a mark of bad 
judgment, not to say bad manners, to recite for one’s 
readers at the outset of any discussion a succession of 
“great generalities.” They may sometimes be construed 
as insults to the reader's intelligence. However, the 
present crisis imposes upon us all responsibilities of 
perceiving more clearly the ebb and flow of certitucd 
and truth with respect to the root principles of world 
affairs. Recent events have shaped and molded the di- 
mensions of the international problem in a manner that 
few anticipated. Take as an example the issue of peace 
For the first time in centuries rational men have been 
claiming, apparently with some accord, that war has 
become obsolete as an instrument of national policy 
President Eisenhower has reiterated this view and main- 
tained again at the First Geneva Conference that victor 
and vanquished alike would be casualties in any nuclear 
or hydrogen war. At the end of such a war they would 
look out upon the charred ruins of civilization itself 
Geneva if it settled anything, we are told, registered a 
tacit agreement, founded on the stalemate in atomic 
production, outlawing this form of warfare. But does 
this mean that peace is inevitable? Does it suggest that 
atomic warfare is impossible? Apparently not if we con- 
sider recent policy statements or the informed opinion 
of experienced leaders. 

The most celebrated and controversial is the state 
ment attributed by Life writer James Shepley to the 
present Secretary of State. In discussing the policy 
“massive retaliation,” Mr. Dulles observed: “The ability 
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But behind these issues and affecting their 
resolution are deep-seated, underlying questions relat- 
ing to this country’s basic goals and national purposes. 
What do we seek in the world? Is it peace? 
or prospe rity? 


controls 


or power? 
Each of these goals in turn often is set 
national fundamental aim. Sometimes 
peace, especially in this atomic age, is made an absolute 
again prosperity seems to emerge as the one 
end we seek above all others in the conduct of our fF 
fairs in the world. It may serve 


forth as our 


purpose ; 


some point to look i 
turn at each of these goals, seeking to ascertain hee 
relevance as the real issue in our foreign affairs. 
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to get to the verge without getting into the war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master it, you inevitably get 
into war. 


If you try 


to run aw: ty from it, if you 


are 
scared to go to the brink, you are lost.” Earlier he had 
said that a potential aggressor must know that his acts 
would be met by such retaliation and that he would lose 
more than he could gain. Specific targets for retaliation 
“The 


aggression is for the free community to 


had to be selected and agreed upon in advance. 
way to deter 
be willing and able to respond vigorously at places and 
with means of its own choosing.” Its response should 
be massive and overwhelming. 

It would be unfortunate if in the flurry of debate over 
Mr. Dulles’ remarks certain residual truths in his utter- 
ance were lost sight of. The unhappy feature of the 
statement is not so much what was said. It is rather the 
way in which it was said. Recently I asked a prominent 
official in the Truman administration whether it had not 
also been the policy then to look war “square in the 
face.’ His reply was unhesitatingly affirmative but he 
added that a statesman must acknowledge this tragic 
fact with regret, not with boasting and pride. Belliger- 
ence, piety and vanity, he said, make an unhappy mar- 
riage. This critical judgment was aimed, I believe, less 
at the man than the demands upon his office in a society 


By KENNETH THOMPSON, formerly Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University. 
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which places a high premium on dramatic and spectac- 
ular appeals. 

If we separate the chaff from the wheat, the political 
from the inescapable truth in this contested statement, 
it seems clear that the possibility of resort to military 
measures has not been cast out from the armory of 
American foreign policy. Since the present administra- 
tion has stressed wherever possible the replacement of 
manpower with decisive weapons, the risk of warfare 
with ultimate weapons can hardly be said to have 
passed. Nor is this possibility made any less ominous by 
the boasts of Soviet leaders that they too have deve |- 
oped a strategy of retaliation. In this situation an acci- 
dent, miscalculation or act of desperation could easily 
set off the conflict that Geneva was said to have ren- 
dered impossible. 

In this context, two recent proposals for an alterna- 
tive approach are worthy of mention. They were put 
forth almost simult neously in England and the United 
States. Their authors are men who carried heavy bur- 
dens of responsibility in the recent past. They are Rear 
Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence from 1951-4 and Paul H. Nitze formerly Direc- 
tor of the Policy Planning Staff. Quite independently 
they propound the view that a policy of “graduated de- 
terrence” would provide a better defense. Both ask how 


continued on next page 
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the real issues in our foreign affairs mine 


we can break the vicious circle of mistrust and increas- 
ingly powerful armaments. For Sir Anthony the answer 
is: “Why not start by announcing our future intention 
of pursuing the moral principle of never using more 
force than necessary? To this end, he asks for a distince- 
tion between the tactical and strategic use of nuclear 
weapons. “Tactical use, we might say, we consider as 
confined to atomic weapons and as excluding even these 
trom targets in centres of population. Strategic use we 
might declare as including hydrogen weapons and any 
nuclear attack on targets in centres of population. Next, 
without being too specific, we might state generally 
that we reserve strategic use as a last resort.” This pol- 
icv would have as its aim “that of limiting all wars (in 
weapons, targets, area, and time) to the minimum force 
necessary to deter and repel aggression, and return to 
negotiation at the earliest opportunity, without seeking 
total victory or unconditional surrender.” 

\ir. Nitze if | understand him holds that we run the 
risk in our present strategy of “massive retaliation” of 
contusing declaratory and action policy. The former 
through public utterances by government officials seeks 
to produce certain political and psychological results. 
The latter refers to guidelines determining concrete 
programs in various contingencies. A danger arises 
when too great a distance separates word and deed. 


Mr. Nitze is concerned that “massive retaliation’—con- 
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trived with the object of impressing on Soviet leader 
that the United States can be counted upon to take 
extreme measures in the case of aggression—is at odds 
with what is and should be our action policy, namely 
“graduated deterrence.” 

Moreover, he warns that we should not interpret the 
so-called atomic stalemate as a necessary assurance of 
peace. “If the Western monopoly was for many years 
force for peace it is hard to see how the loss of that 
monopoly can, by itself, be a force for stability.” He 
examines the thesis that no one could “win” in an all. 
out nuclear war and finds that while no one could be 
happier, richer or better-off, it is quite possible that the 
postwar position of one adversary would be decisiveh 
better than the other. “Even a small initial imbalance 
in relative capabilities . could grow rapidly into a 
decisive imbalance as the war progressed.” This leaves 
the West with two concerns. First, it must strive to 
avoid the horror and destruction of nuclear war. In this 
sense its goal must be peace. Secondly, however. it 
must maintain superiority in numbers of bombs. Capac- 
itv to deliver them and control of geography making 
possible a wide dispersal of bases. In this final analysis, 
an effective air attack-defense system rests on viable 
alliances. 

Now to be sure these injunctions to the west by Sir 
Anthony Buzzard and Mr. Nitze raise as many questions 
as they answer. For example, if we face an adversary 
with unlimited objectives, there is always a chance that 
military means, by accident or design may become un- 
limited too. Moreover, the fact of unlimited objectives 
supported by a capacity for unlimited war may s0 
threaten the security of other nations that their objec- 
tives become unlimited too. Even local conflicts are 
potentially open-ended. Then one can ring the charges 
on other problems. For example, how can we demand 
far-flung military bases and at the same time draw 
closer politically and morally to Asian and Middle East- 
ern nations who have been aggrieved by earlier and 
similar claims? Does too much explicit emphasis on the 
control of geography for strategic purposes dry up our 





' 
reservoir ot potential allies? Can the military viewpoint | 
blind us to other dimensions of the struggle? These | 


problems Sir Anthony and Mr. Nitze leave unexplored; 
perhaps they will have more to say in the future. How- 
ever they are quite explicit on the problem of the cer- 
tainty or inevitability of nuclear peace. In their view, 
peace is a quite relative goal. This in spite of the fact 
that “The World,” in the President’s words, “has wak- 
ened to the fact that global war is getting well-nigh 
unthinkable.” Yet when action, as distinct from declara- 
tory, policies conceive of war as an instrument of na 
tional policy, we can hardly characterize war as in- 
possible or peace as our only aim. 
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2. THE ISSUE OF POWER 


When we explore the reasons for this gulf between de- 
claratory and action policies the answer is doubtless that 
the maintenance and pursuit of power or the control of 
geography to that end is a more immediate national pur- 
pose than peace. It has become a truism that nations 
seek peace through strength. for 
the most part is still the most dependable means by 


and security Power 
which states can preserve their independence and safe- 
guard their shores. For us a growing awareness of this 
fact, long obscured by our historic and geographic neu- 
trality has led some Americans to assume that power 
and partic ularly military strength need be our one vital 
aim in the world. It is significant that with the notable 
exception of the Marshall Plan, the programs most effec- 
tively and sedulously pursued by our statesmen and 


diplomatists have been military character: NATO, 
the Truman Doctrine, SEATO, indirectly the Bagdad 
Pact. German rearmament and the Korean War. Power 


politics has been equated with military commitments 
at home and abroad often contrived as ends in them- 
selves. 

Yet power in a broader and profounder sense in- 
“all the vitalities of life by which men seek to 
accomplish their ends.” 


cludes 
It is not primarily military any 
exclusively For 
while force is still the ultima ratio in international life, 


more than it is moral or economic. 
the components of force are manifold and complex. In 
this connection a great Protestant theologian has used 
the analogy of armed force and the human fist. Neither 
is alone its own source of strength but the fist depends 
upon the human body's force and vitality as military 
power looks to the technological, spiritual and numeri- 
cal resources of a people. However this dimension of 
foreign policy is misunderstood as often as not partly 
because its implementation in concrete policies is as 
baffling and uncertain as its reiteration is simple. Indeed 
a military approach to our problems is appealing for 
much the same reasons that earlier American programs 
were successfully cast in the mold of neutrality and 
pacifism. Both extremes can be posed in a form that is 
unambiguous, emphatic and direct. They provide one 
all-inclusive solution. Concrete policies no less than 
basic principles are determined a priori. Depending 
upon the context, especially in an election year, neu- 
trality or military defense apparently have a luminous 
and rational 
programs designed to meet the endless uncertainties of 


quality which is denied to more subtle 


contemporary world politics. 

If we look at a few crucial problems confronting 
American policy-makers, this point may become clearer. 
The problem of Germany is essentis lly one of filling a 
power vacuum in the heart of Europe. To attribute to 
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past or present leaders responsibility for this vacuum 
following World War II is more or less an idle pastime 
compared to a recognition of the problem. A weak Ger- 
many and an enfeebled Europe were an open invitation 
to Russian expansionism. Responsible American leaders 
sensing this threat to our vital interests met the chal- 
lenge through NATO and a policy calling for the 
eventual rearmament of West Germany. The success of 
these policies, however, which by and large stopped the 
Soviets in their tracks must not be viewed simply and 
unqualifiedly as a triumph for the military approach. 
For one thing there was the Marshall Plan—our 
ingenious and far-reaching postwar economic foreign 
policy. 


most 


For another the social, financial and economic 
of the of Europe 
thwarted communist political advances. obstruction and 


reconstruction war-torn systems 
subversion and shored up essential underpinnings of 
effective rearmament programs. Similarly in the future, 

Germany's independence and the security of the West 
is tied intimately to such developments in Germany as 
continuing confidence that the West holds to a policy in 
which Germany's sovereign identity and eventual peace- 
ful reunification are no less important than the estab- 
lishment of a new West Germany Army. In other words, 
the power of Germany as a bulwark against the tide of 
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foreign affairs continued 


Russian expansion is a legitimate mutual objective for 


Germans and Americans. The fulfillment of this objec- 
tive, however, while served by German rearmament can 
never be met exclusively in this way. For German power 
depends on domestic stability, economic growth and 
orderly political developments in which moderates not 


extremists have a chance. 


This will require a sense of 
community with the West and a conviction that ulti- 
mate national purposes will be advanced. On this 
foundation, an effective military program can prosper 
ind thrive. Without it or if western military aims seri- 
ously clash with Germany's national interest, a few divi- 
sions may be purchased at the “price of a kingdom”— 
and a life-and-death ally at that. ¢ 


seck to foster it is an intricate blending of national 


yerman power if we 
morale, a more orderly political evolution and strength 
rooted prosperity and economic growth. 

Power in the Middle 
point. Both 


increase in their capacities to meet military aggression. 


— a 


East is an equally vital case in 
Israel and the Arab states contend for an 
East and West not surprisingly view this struggle in 
relation to the “Cold War.” We see 


claimant states in terms of their contributions to the 


the contending and 


free world or its foe and in our assessment ask “what is 
their power?” Professing and for the most part honoring 
neutrality toward the area, we are anxious to know 
whether a critical imbalance of power which could lead 
to war already exists or threatens to emerge. 

The estimates of the present administration provide 
at least one answer to this question. The strength and 
resources of states in the region are evaluated through 
This time not the fist but 


the number of members of the separate bodies politic 


the prism of a single factor. 





provides the index. That is to say population 


and hot 
armed forces give the cue. We are told that arms tg 


Israel is a doubtful proposition because the absorptive 
capacity of 1,700,000 people can hardly compare with 
that of 40,000,000 Arabs. Yet may there not be a peri 
in this interpretation equating power to peoples? Is this 
analogous to the proposition that German political 
power equals the proposed German Army of a dozen 
divisions. For example, one can ask what about technol. 
ogy and industrial skills, economic development, the 
will to fight and national morale? What about dependa. 
ble allies and papayecs location? What about the 
moral and spiritual issues? It may be that an inquiry 
broadened in this way will give the same groups for 
action and policy. But it may not. The point is that wise 
statesmanship derives its truths from a context that is 
richer and more varied than power interpreted simply 
as people or guns. As often as not the process of gaug. 
ing these elements is bewilderingly complex and the 
answers not readily amenable to public pronounce. 
ments. Nevertheless the problem is universal and con. 
fusion must multiply when leaders choose to dodge this 
issue. Power as a guide to wise policy is a real issue. It 
must, however, be viewed dispassionately, steadily and 


in relation to the whole. 


3. THE ISSUE OF PROSPERITY 


Finally, turning to the issue of prosperity, we enter the 
presence of the most appealing of the current trends of 
This trend of 
thought maintains with varying reservations that most 
of the tensions between the West and the non-Soviet 
but uncommitted countries of the world are the result 


informed thinking on our foreign affairs. 


of mutual suspicions and these can be composed 


through economic cooperation and aid. Put in the 
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BEING WELL-INFORMED on public issues is a re- 
sponsibility of every Christian citizen. Effective political 
and social action must be based on sound and up-to- 
date information. There is a vast amount of material 
available, but where can one turn for reliable reports? 

Many students will find useful a ten-page leaflet, 
Stop, Look, Listen published by the Church Peace 
Single copies free from C.P.U., 170 E. 64th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.) This “guide to current information 


on national and international affairs” 


Union 


lists the most re- 


sponsible newspapers, magazines and TV and _ radio 
commentators in America. It also lists religious periodi- 
cals, newsletters, organizations and pamphlets. All 
entries are annotated and the standards for selection 
are clearly indicated. Here is some information from 


Stop Look, Listen: 
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how to keep 


NEWSPAPERS 
Everyone should read at least one good newspaper, but 
this is often difficult despite the fact that few towns ar 
without a daily paper. In 1952, Edward L. 


ducted 


Bernas con- 


np 





poll of 213 daily newspaper publishers in 46 


states. Here is the publishers’ list of the ten top news- 


papers and the percentage of the vote received by each 


1. THE NEW YORK TIMES SOG 
2. ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 74% 
3. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 11% 
4. LOUISVILLE COURIER JOURNAI 38% 
5. KANSAS CITY STAR 36% 
6. NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNI 35% 
7. CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 31% 
8. WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 29% 
9. BALTIMORE SUN 23% 
10. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 21% 
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prope! perspective, a policy of contributing modestly 
and consistently to prosperity and the raising of 
standards of living in the world is both a viable if not 
an utterly essential goal for American foreign policy. 
Moreover its emphasis is all the more crucial because 
of the neglect of this facet of our thinking in the past. 
However prosperity, like peace and power, is at best a 
proxim ite guide to action. It offers no panacea to all 
the ills that engulf the world. Tensions may be eased 
when the fruits of economic development and growth 
are more Widely shared at home and abroad. Yet our 
experiences of intense strife and division nationally 
during the past decade should caution against excessive 
optimism. The wounds of the worst bitterness and ran- 
cor in the lifetime of some of us are a sobering reminder 
that 60,000,000 employed is scant guarantee of peace 
and tranquility among peoples and parties. 

On a world scale, the limits of a form of inverted 
Marxism which looks to economic development as a 
miraculous device for purging tensions and strife are 
even more graphic. India and the United States have 
not been deterred from misunderstandings by India’s 
phenomenal economic growth. The fact that India has 
literally raised herself by her own boot straps, increased 
real income 15% in the period from 1949 to 1954 and 
attained in 1953-54 the highest rate of economic growth 
in the world has if anything prompted her to press 
claims more vigorously, even when they conflicted with 
those of the West. 

Furthermore, those who would lay the disparities in 
standards of living throughout the world on the con- 
science of the West sometimes seek to exact a heavier 
tribute than any nation or civilization can fulfill. For 
these developments in other countries are intimately 
bound up with cultural traditions, with political order 
and stability, with resources and attitudes and popula- 


tion pressures and a thousand local conditions we can 
shape or affect but slightly. If our efforts can assist 
others to inch their way to a happier and more promis 
ing state of economic well-being and political justice 
this will be enough and may even stem the advance of 
hostile forces. However it can lead at best to public 
disillusionment and perhaps a deep and festering em- 
bitterment with our role in the world if our public justi- 
fication of these programs claims more than is war- 
ranted. 


4. THE REAL ISSUE 


That we should be left to find our way gropingly, pain- 
fully and with uncertainty can come as a shock only to 
those who forever seek false absolutes and the easy 
pathway. Peace more than ever before in our history is 
a paramount goal of American foreign policy. However 
it is a goal which knows its limits. Power throws a spot- 
light on those dark corners of our action which through- 
out the era of intellectual pacifism and political neutral- 
ism were but dimly lighted. Prosperity especially in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East must be as much our 
aim as military security particularly since our foe be- 
comes ever more cunning and resourceful in his pursuit 
of this enterprise. Yet prosperity is a means and not an 
end. The interests of progressive no less than oppressed 
states clash and must be accommodated. Diplomats 
and not the experts in technical assistance must be 
called to this task. 

We will be on surer ground if we recognize that 
peace, power and prosperity are rough guidelines to 
action. They show us the perimeters within which to 
work. They in no way remove the demands placed on 
leaders for political judgment and practical wisdom. To 
understand this is to have identified the real issue. 
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RADIO AND TV COMMENTATORS 

The leaflet lists the following network news commentators, 
who have received either a Peabody or an Overseas Press 
Club award for outstanding work. 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY  (ABC)—Martin 
Agronsky, Edwin Canham, and Elmer Davis. 

COLUMBIA sysTeM (cBs)—Bill Costello, 
Charles Collingwood, Bill Downs, Larry Leseur, 
Edward R. Murrow, David Schoenbrun, Eric Sevar- 
eid, Howard K. Smith. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM (MUTUAL) 


BROADCASTING 


Cecil Brown. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY (NBC)—Henry Cas- 


sidy, W. W. Chaplin, Merrill Muller. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSLETTERS 
Stop, Look, Listen recommends four general magazines: 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, NEW 


YORK 
ZINE and the rEPorTER. It also lists five newsletters. 


TIMES MAGA- 


MAY, 1956 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Students should become acquainted with the programs 
and literature of responsible organizations in the public 
affairs field. The leaflet lists twelve organizations includ- 
ing the DEMOCRATIC and REPUBLICAN parties, FOREIGN 
POLICY ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AN EF- 
FECTIVE CONGRESS and the LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 
There are other organizations such as the AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION, AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 


WOMEN, CHRISTIAN ACTION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 


THE COLORED PEOPLE which students 


should know about. Most Protestant and Orthodox Chris- 


ADVANCEMENT OF 


tians in America are not aware of the facilities and infor- 


mation available from the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES and even from their own denominational social 
education agencies. 


By ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
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Lovers 
—Dobbins, in The Boston Post 


SIN, THE CHRISTIAN BELIEVES, 


be found in man’s desire 


is not merely to 
It lies also in the 
infirmity of his judgment, his inability to make pure 
In the biblical 
Eve did not say, 
grab the 
earnestly that 


to do evil. 


decisions even when minded to do so. 
story of the fall of man, for example, 
“To hell God's commandment!”—and 
forbidden apple. She told herself quite 
the fruit was to be desired 


with 
“to make one wise.’ Here is 


the essence of man’s sinfulness then. Not immoderate 
desires or uncontrollable passions; but the will to use 
his most sacred values and highest faculties as the tools 
of his selfishness—without even being conscious in par- 
ticular cases that this is what he is doing! 


Men 


very will 


Throughout history this has been the story. 
rationalize their disobedience in terms of the 
of God that they are disobeying. The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion tortured hundreds of men and women for the glory 
of God. 
for the 
his child in weary irritation, he 


doing it for the 


Cromwell starved and slaughtered the lrish 


same good reason. And when John Jones strikes 
tells himself that he is 
“kid's own good.” 

Thus, the Christian who understands his faith cannot 
that the history is the 
between good men and bad men. He knows 


how corrupt is human judgment and how weak human 


seriously believe dynamic of 


struggle 


will. If he is a sensitive person he realizes from his 
own experiences that very little of any man’s life allows 
even the pretense of moral definition. 

Because he is a limited and dependent creature 
whose experiences are only a part of the vast wholeness 


of life. 


his rights and duties within his complex relationships. 


man is always making relative judgments about 


But because of his sinfulness, he is forever tempted to 
press these relative judgments as absolutes. 


If every man’s perception of “the good” is corrupt, 


then no man can be said to be “right thinking” in the 





sin, politics and 


sense that he is able to transcend self-interest and re. 
spond fully to objective righteousness. God’s will does 
not speak through the words or deeds of any one man 
or group. It is made manifest in the creative relation. 
ships which modify and chastise, balance and correct. 
the presumption and error of the individual. 

It is always dangerous to attempt to apply the in- 
sights of the Christian faith in too much detail to the 
institutions and processes of a particular social order, 
The very corruption of judgment that we have been 
discussing is apt to lead one into serious distortions 
and special pleading. If we are to discern even dimly 
the claims of God upon our own lives, however, we must 
be willing to run that risk to the extent of some general. 
izations, fully recognizing how inadequate they will 
inevitably be. 


Love and justice 


(and Chris- 
tian) individualism to the problem of power has been 
to suggest that it be moderated and controlled by love. 
In international affairs this has come to be known as 
the “white 


The response of traditional American 


mans burden” philosophy. Western im- 
perialism has long justified its autocratic control of 
colonial areas in Asia, for example, by alleging that it 
was using its control of these bi ickward people for the 
civilization and uplift of the latter. They do not need 
political rights, this school of thought holds. We will do 
what is best for them because of our Christian responsi- 
bility. 


This same re asoning is applie ‘d at every level of life. 


They do not need justice. They have love. 


Employers often refused to deal with unions in their 
plants because they felt a “paternal” responsibility for 
their workers and held that a union was an effort to 
substitute justice for love. Teachers and parents often 
justify the use of authoritarian methods in the same 
way. we shall 


Because we love our children, they say, 


do what is best for them. They need have no fears. 
This point of view can be seen in its most tragic form 
in the treatment of the American Negro. For decades 
Negroes have been denied equality before the law in 
many states of this nation. They have been ke spt from 
juries, refused the vote, and told just where they can 
live and work. All of this is done, so we are told by 
whites, for their own good. Negroes are incapable ot 
standing among us as full citizens. And the apostle of 
segregation goes on to point to all of the privileges 


that their special status gives his colored neighbors. 
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By WILLIAM MUEHL 
Faculty, Yale Divinity School 


democracy: 


They are rarely pressed for taxes. Their children are 
often eligible for academic scholarships not open to 
white students. When the ‘y get in minor trouble with the 
law, it is often passed off with a less serious penalty 
than would be meted out to a white man charged with 
the same offense. This is love, we are told. These pe ople 
are loved. Why should they want justice? 

There is a pl: wusible sound to such arguments if one 
is willing to ignore the facts of human nature. But the 
realistic Christian cannot do so. He knows that man’s 
judgment is too subject to the corruption of pride and 
selfishness to permit him to lay claim to this kind of 
Man's 
most terrible sinfulness is always disguised as high- 
minded objectivity or responsible love. 
the Christian understands, is not something 
less than justice. It is something more. It is what we are 
offered by God. But even God was not willing to cancel 
the demands of justice. 


discretion where his fellows’ lives are concerned. 


Love, 


The Cross stands constant 


rebuke to those who are minded to forget this. 


Conflict and reconciliation in American politics 


Aware that man’s sinfulness corrupts even his love, 
the Christian is not willing to trust the 
munity to the 


fate of the com- 
right-thinking 


counsels of 


He 


men. 





realizes that such men, even when sincere, are incap- 
able of differentiating between their own values and 
the demands of justice. 

Thus, the Christian is willing to admit that the politi- 
cal process is inevitably made up of the pulling, hauling, 
bargaining, and interests 
He is able to see that the Ameri- 
can social order embodies many serious and radically 
diverse interests. He has no inclination to conceal them 
behind a facade of apparent unity. 


compromising of diverse 


within the community. 


They are, from his 


1 Selected 


from Chapter IV, “Christian Insight and Democratic 
Process." Politics for Christians by William Muehl. Association 
Press. New York. 1956 
MAY, 1956 


point of view, but tl 
man's finiteness. And they are 
best dealt with by setting up organized and controlled 
methods of reaching agreement. 


The Christian's faith 


not evidences of decadence 


natural outgrowths of 


democracy, then, does not 
spring from its lack of tensions and class struggles, but 
from its establishment 
handling them. 


of fair and effective means of 
He is not shocked by the operation of pressure groups 
and lobbyists, because he has no illusions about what 
government would be like without them. He knows 
they are simply open and obvious forms of the struggle 
for preferment that goes on in society everywhere and 
at all times. He would like to see all men live together 
as henthions, He is too realistic, however, to build 
political philosophy on the assumption that they are 
r the 
What he understands about government applies also 
to the operation of political parties. They are the sub- 
bargaining units within which are made the accom- 
modations and compromises necessary for the establish- 
ment of a working consensus. 


likely to do so tomorrow o next day! 


He realizes that the fac- 
tional disputes that so offend his idealistic brothers are 
the means by which human beings work through their 
differences on policy and personnel. 

This is why the realistic Christian may tend to be 
somewhat suspicious of the suggestions so frequently 
made today that the major American political parties 
ought to reorganize and divide along lines of liberal 
and conservative philosophies. This point of view tends 
to overlook 50 per cent of the function of a party in the 
two-party system: the responsibility for reconciling men 
to the compromises and sacrifices that have to be made 
in all real life situations. 

Under our present partisan divisions there are people 
of a relatively liberal and conservative stripe in both 
camps. Thus, every time the party promulgates a pro- 
gram or a candidate takes a stand on an issue, it is 
necessary to explain and defend it to that part of the 
organization's following that is inclined to oppose it as 
too liberal or conservative. This must be done in order to 
prevent a split that might do the organization serious 
damage. When, for instance, some of the liberal United 
States Senators voted favor of an immigration bill 
which all Communists from entry into the 
United States, they had to explain to their constituents 
just why they had departed from their usual position 
on such questions. And when they later voted to alter or 
repeal the act, they had a similar job to do with another 
element in their followi ing. 


barred 


This is the kind of process that greatly distresses 
many earnest Christians. They find it dismaying to see 
politic: al leaders forced to moderate their sti inds and 
constantly apologize for their acts to people who ap- 
parently should not even be in the party. This, they 


continued on next page 
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continued 


contend 


s a process that threatens political integrity. 

rhose who have studied the operation of parties in 
other countries, however, almost invariably point out 
that our two-party system has kept this nation from 
splitting up into innumerable splinter groups based on 
There seems to be good 
think that this is true. The 
achieved by our American political alignment are not 


diversity in point of view. 
reason to advantages 
results of electoral inertia. 
fact that the 
done within each party serves the highly important 


merely the fortunate They 
stem from the rationalizing that must be 


function of reconciling diverse elements within the 


nation as a whole. In a sense, every man who is elected 
to office in this country represents the people of his 
constituency to the nation and the nation to the people 
of his constituency. 


kind 


constant healing over of factional divisions. To people 


The result is continuity in policy and 

who regard man as an ideological creature capable of 
arriving at purely rational decisions, this whole system 
But to the 
Christian realist who sees men as always overreaching 


inevitably seems awkward and frustrating. 


themselves, always making claims from which they 
must later retreat, this blurring of partisan divisions is 
the invaluable mechanism of social reconciliation. 
Without necessarily realizing, in theological terms at 
least, just what they were doing, the men who estab- 


lished our Constitutional forms, and those later ones 


guided fundamental changes in them, have 
built a remarkable 
bility 


change their institutions in the light of what these very 


who have 
structure of flexibility within sta- 


within flexibility. They have enabled men to 
institutions have taught them, to tear down what is 


wrong while still standing on a firm foundation of all 
that is right. 

Our Constitutional forms give us the opportunity to 
change any aspect of our political life. However, they 
compel us to do so in such a way and at such a rate as 
to ensure reasonable social stability at all times. They 

re based upon the assumption that men are not merely 
divided against one another, but are also seriously di- 
vided against themselves. They allow us to do what we 
have a sustained will to do, but restrain us from those 
frequent impulses for which we should hate ourselves 
the next decade. 

It was said earlier that it is dangerous and wrong to 
claim for any political or social structure that it is the 
Christian pattern. But it seems safe and fair to say of 
Constitutional democracy that it represents a very 
reasonable and imaginative political response to the 


Christian view of man and his relationships. 
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Some specifics for 


effective participatioy 


THE REAL QUESTION is not whether we shall par- 
ticipate in political decision making, but how. Any one 
who keeps out of politics does in fact support the 
stronger side. What can concerned students do? 


1. DO YOUR “HOME WORK” 


The articles in this INTERCOLLEGIAN point out A the na- 
ture of politics in a democracy, B main issues on the 
domestic and world scene, € the underst: indings which 
Christian faith brings to the political arena, D sources 
of information. 

Organize discussion groups and forums in your As- 
sociation around these articles and on some of the spe- 
cific questions they raise. 


2. POLITICAL ACTIVITY ON THE CAMPUS 
“Politics—Who Gets What, When and 


it is pointed out that the two major parties are 


In the article 
How,” 
the centers of political power. Anyone who wants to 
influence public policy should work in that framework. 
That doesn't mean pledging one’s ultimate allegiance 
to a party. But it does mean indicating one’s prefer- 
ence for one political party, working in it, seeking to 
strengthen it and entering into decisions on party can- 
didates and policies. 

One important thing to do on campus, especially in 
an election year, is to encourage the organizing of a 
Young Re publican and a Young Democratic Club. 
A Decide on the party you wish to support and find 
other students who will work with you. B Get in touch 
with the city or county organization. If you don’t know 
where it is, call the county clerk or the city hall. Ask 
for the name and address of the precinct committeeman 
in your precinct or of the chairman of the county 
committee of the party. Some political leaders may be 
indifferent but look around until you find someone who 
is interested in helping you and receiving your help. 
C Organize the club. 


send sample copies of a constitution (addresses listed 


National party he adqui irters will 


below ). Suggested activities: 


e Plan speaker and forum programs on main local and 
national issues. 


e With the other political club, co-sponsor debates 
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on the issues suggested in the articles by Gordon 
Shull and Kenneth Thompson. 

¢ Get eligible students registered to vote. Only those 
who reside permanently in the colleg yf community 
can vote there. Others must register i t person at 
home. Call the City Hall for aiiuedien and dead- 
line for registration and for absentee ballots. 

e Secure application forms for absentee ballots and 
distribute them to eligible students. 

e Use campus bulletin boards for displaying voting 
records and graphic presentations of issues. 


3. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE COMMUNITY 

e By all means participate in the off-campus campaign. 
Volunteers are always welcome to stuff envelopes, 
type, ring doorbells, make telephone calls. 

¢ On election day, canvassers, car drivers, poll watch- 
ers are needed. 

e Ask every member of campus political clubs to do- 
nate specified hours of his time to the campaign. 


4. AFTER ELECTION DAY | 
¢ Do not disband the campus political clubs. There 
will be local elections the following spring. Learn 
how to be useful in the small elections. This is an im- 
portant way to influence the course of your party. 
¢ Keep the vital issues, local and national, before the 
students and the community. 


5. NON-PARTISAN ACTIVITIES ON POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
Many campus Christian Associations have Effective Cit- 
izenship committees which sponsor weekly forums dur- 
ing the school year; carry on study groups on basic 
problems _ of Christian participation in politics in a 
democratic society; read Student Public Affairs News 
(SPAN) and urge students to express themselves. 
¢ Continue campus discussions on issues raised in the 

foregoing articles. 
¢ Maintain a campus bulletin board for displaying 

clippings on issues and voting records on issues. 
(Especi ully read and clip the “News of the Week in 
Review” of the Sunday New York Times.) 
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Secure and display prominently materials on current 
issues from American Civil Liberties Union (170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y.) phe National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (20 W. 40th 
t., N. Y. 18, N. Y.), Students for Democratic Action 
(1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Urge students to participate in the Washington Stu- 
dent Citizenship Seminar this summer (see Decem- 
ber INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 12 for details.) Dates are 
June 20-August 31. 
Organize delegations to attend the week-end Meet- 
Your-Government seminars each spring in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Write National Student YMCA-YWCA 
Projects, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.) 


FURTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

ELECTIONS 56 on organizing Mock Political Convention. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, January 1956. p. 15. 

YOU, THE NATION AND THE WORLD. Ernest W. Letever 
and Herman F. Reissig. 25c. 44 pp., Esp. chapters 2 
and 4 and bibliographies. Order from National Student 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or 
National Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 

POLITICS IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 25« 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND AMERICAN POLITICS and OUR 
PARTICIPATION AS CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS, 25c¢ each. 
Council for Social Action. 289 Fourth Ave., NYC 10. 

REGISTER CHRISTIAN OPINION. 10c. Methodist Board of 
World Peace. 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois. Direc 
tory of U.S. Congressmen. 

\ POLITICAL ACTION HANDBOOK. 10c. Friends Committee 
on National Legislation. 104 C Street, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 

CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A. and THE ROLE OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE U.S.A. 25c¢ ea. Carrie Chap 
man Catt Memorial Fund. 461 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS has many publications. 1026 
17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, LOO] Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 1625 I St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

SOCIALIST PARTY, U.S.A., 303 4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

By EDWARD L. NESTINGEN 
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How help the farmer in an unstable world without 
coddling him? This is not a simple question. But who 
said anything about Christian responsibility being sim- 


ple? 


Tanks, taxes and the price of eggs 


When a prosperous nation suddenly decides to spend 
huge amounts of money and muscle on armaments, in- 
flation is just around every corner. This, in a somewhat 
oversimplified way, is why: 

The auto-worker spends his wages on cars, watches, 
TV set. So do the watchmaker, the 
farmer, the carpenter, the entertainer. Try to see the 
overall picture of a whole society of workers producing 
goods and services—and sharing these things with each 
other (via a convenient invention called money ). But 
enter, now, the munitions-maker. He, too, spends his 
wages on cars, watches, etc. But the things he has pro- 


] . 
duced are 


croceries, a home, a 


not to be found in the counters of the land. 
The auto-worker can't spend some of his wages on army 
bombers. The result: there is more money, crying to be 
spent, than goods, waiting to be bought. The second 
result: prices rise. That, by definition, is inflation. 
Inflation can wreak havoc with a civilization. It can 
turn the 


it can reduce a widow's pension toa pittance; 


savings of a lifetime into a single loaf of bread; 
it is al- 
ways hard on people who live by fixed wages or sal- 
aries rather than by commissions and profits. The great 
economic menace of our decade is not depression, but 
inflation. 





There are several ways to hold inflation in check. By 
far the most important is for the Government to take at 
least as much money from the nation, in taxes, as jt 
pumps into the nation through all of its spending pro. 
grams. In addition, the Federal Reserve System cap 
take measures that don’t discriminate against any par- 
ticular persons, but make it harder for business-in. 
general, or consumers-in-general, to borrow money. 

These concepts are not easy to grasp. Whole college 
courses are devoted to them. In fact, perhaps the most 
important single thing you can do this year, in ful. 
filling your responsibility as a citizen, is to enroll for 
one of those courses. For governments will be under 
constant pressure to keep taxes down, down, down- 
until enough people realize that when a prosperous 
nation goes in for heavy government spending, the only 
alternative to high taxes is inflation. ' 

You let yourself in for no end of trouble when you 
take your Christian responsibilities seriously. For there 
are many other issues besides these, which deserve the 
careful thought of every sensitive person. What about 
a labor policy that recognizes the sacred worth as well 
as the narrow self-interest of every worker, manager 
and consumer? What about our ste wardship of the nat- 
ural resources which God has entrusted to us—as a 
nation among nations, and a generation ameng genera- 
tions? What about the way in which fear has eroded 
our freedom in the past decade? What about the tragic 
plight of state and local governments, caused in part 
by state-constitutional strait-jackets, and in part by 
our willingness to concentrate on the dramatic, far- 
away issues while local problems rot away? 

To understand these issues, and to see them in Chris- 
tian perspective, we must not only care about freedom 
and justice and well-being for the children of God- 
we must study. 

Could this have something to do with loving the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind? 
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BELLE 
LETTER 


Dear IC: The men staff members of the 
Geneva Region Student Secretaries’ As- 
sociation have cast a unanimous vote 
to commend the giant strides which 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has made. 


(Its) new look, format and content 
are to be congratulated. It is a 
provocative, exciting magazine. 
We will renew our efforts to make 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN a real part of col- 


lege experience... . 


FRANK WATANABE, CHAIRMAN, 


STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Ah book reviews 


foreign policy, democracy and 
political parties 


€ A review of three books 


SPEAKING of America more than a 
century ago, Tocqueville said: “For- 
eign policies demand scarcely any of 
those qualities which are peculiar to 
a democracy; they require, on the 
contrary, the perfect use of all those 
in which it is deficient.” Last year 
Walter Lippmann added: “The un- 
happy truth is that prevailing public 
opinion has been destructively wrong 
at the crucial junctures” in U.S. for- 
eign policy. There is much truth in 
what these men say, but it is not the 
whole truth. Lester B. Pearson ( De- 
mocracy in World Politics, Princeton 
University 1955, 123 


$2.75), Canada’s respected foreign 


Press, pages, 


secretary, has written a_ realistic, 
sensitive and balanced interpretation 
of the problem Tocqueville and 
Lippmann raise. He makes a useful 
distinction between the role of states- 
men and of the public in policy mak- 
ing. The public develops the values 
which the statesman must honor and 
creates the moral climate in which 
the statesman operates. The people 
help to formulate foreign policy. It 
is the responsibility of the executive 
branch to conduct that policy. 

The public, for example, should 
not participate directly in diplomatic 
negotiation, says Mr. Pearson. Long 
experience demonstrates the wisdom 
of “open covenants” unopenly §ar- 
rived at. His quiet good sense on the 
problems of developing a responsi- 
ble and democratic foreign policy 
make this slim volume one of the 
most helpful introductions available. 

In 1945 and 1946 many Americans 
that the United Nations 
would provide a substitute for the 


hope “d 


tragedies of world politics and the 
heavy burdens which the U.S. had 
carried in World War II. Finally the 
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cruel logic of the Cold War caught 
up with us. With Britain no longer 
strong enough to maintain its influ- 
ence in the affairs of Europe and the 
Mediterranean basin and with an ex- 
pansive Soviet Union only too eager 
to fill in any power vacuums, there 
was little choice for the U.S. The 
real acceptance by the U.S. of re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with its 
power, says Joseph M. Jones (The 
Fifteen Weeks, Viking Press, 1955, 
296 pages, $3.75) came in the his- 
toric “fifteen weeks” between Febru- 
ary 15, 1947, when Britain informed 
us she could no longer bolster up 
Turkey June 5, 
when a speech at Harvard launched 
the Marshall Plan. Mr. Jones records 


the detailed events of this “major 


Greece and and 


turning in American history.” The 
new policy of responsibility was 
costly in blood and treasure, as the 
Korean conflict demonstrated. When 
Mr. Jones characterizes the response 
of the American people to the new 
policy as “splendid” he is perhaps a 
bit too rosy. Was not McCarthyism 
in a large measure the negative re- 
sponse of persons who were not will- 
ing to accept the strange and un- 
comfortable burdens which history 
had thrust upon us? 

Dean Acheson (A Democrat Looks 
At His Party, Harper, 1955, 199 
had a lot to do with the 
momentous decisions of the “fifteen 


pages, $3 


veeks.” He was bitterly assailed by 
Americans who could not accept the 
moral logic of those decisions. He 
did not become bitter. His thought- 
ful book states a central and often 
neglected fact—American citizens 
can most effectively exercise their 
rightful control over foreign policy 
by choosing between alternative sets 
of political leaders rather than by 
giving advice on day-by-day issues. 


continued on next page 








WHY Christians | 
should mix in POLITICS | 








Why should you enter politics? 

What has Christianity to do with politics? 

How are political parties organized? 

Who runs them? How? 

How can Christians deal with current 
political issues? 





This is but a sampling 
of the kind of ques- 
tions you will find 
answered in 


POLITICS 
FOR 


CHRISTIANS 
by William Muehl 


faculty, Yale Divinity School 


The man who answers these questions 
speaks from his experience as a re- 
ligious educator, an attorney, and a 
practical politician. He shows how the 
average Christian can be active politi- 
cally without compromising his con- 
science, how the professional politician 
can apply Christian ethics without di- 
luting his political realism, and how 
the clergyman can take a political stand 
without contaminating his pulpit. 

In down-to-earth language, Mr. Muchl 
discusses all aspects of politics—from 
the local school budget and state taxes 
to national defense budgets and the 
United Nations. 

From his firsthand knowledge of 
political party activity, Mr. Muehl 
shows how to get into politics, how 
Christian insights can be applied in 
party activity and for those who would 
avoid belonging to a party, how to 
achieve political action as an “inde- 
pendent.” 

It’s a political primer for all Chris- 
tians that can be used for discussion 
and action. Haddam House, $3.00 











How to read the Bible aloud 











HELPING THE 
BIBLE SPEAK 


by Johnnye Akin, Speech 
Professor, Univ. of Den- 
ver; Seth Fessenden, 
Speech Research Direc- 
tor, Montana State Univ.; 
P. Merville Larson, 
Speech Dep’t Texas 
Technological College; 
Albert N. Williams, 
author The Book By My 
Side; The Holy City. 


Bible and speech specialists show how 
to make the Bible mean 
school, home, church. 


more in 
$2.50 


from the YMCA’s 


, er tion Press 
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book reviews -oninves 


Mr. Acheson believes that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, not by intrinsic merit, 
but by virtue of certain historical 
factors, has a more responsible for- 
eign policy record than the Repub- 
Party. His this 
thesis is pre- 


senting the case for Democratic for- 


lican support of 


convincing. Besides 

eign policy, he deals with the prob- 

lem of relating individual freedom 
to national security. 

ERNEST W. LEFEVER 

School of Advanced International 

Studies, Johns Hopkins University 


Mahatma Gandhi. A Great Life in 
Brief, by |} incent Sheean. Alfred A. 
Knop}/, New York. 1955. $2.50. 


India’s Walking Saint: The Story of 
Vinoba Bhave, by Hallam 
son, Doubleday. N. 


Tenny- 


1955, $3.50. 


IS IT POSSIBLE for us. not born of 
Mother India. to understand the extra- 


ordinary power and effect of Gandhi 
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and of Gandhism’s most notable living 
representative, Bhave? We must at least 
make the attempt. We cannot shrug 
them off as “the inscrutable East” with- 
out giving up our claim to membership 
in a common humanity with them. 
These unparalleled men of our time 
may be puzzling to us, they may chal- 
lenge everything we have assumed, 
they may seem unbelievable, but they 
are made of the same stuff that we are. 
If we look deeply into their lives and 
honestly at ourselves we will find that 
they have much to say to us. These two 
books are efforts on the part of two 
Westerners. one American, the other 
British, to accomplish this difficult task 
of understanding. 

Mr. Sheean’s biography of Gandhi 
is a simple and unassuming, yet noble 
work, not unlike its subject. It sets 
forth the sort of man Gandhi was and 
why he acted as he did, rather than 
the detailed aspects of his political 
career. In fact the political career takes 
on significance only as the essential 
nature of the man is revealed. His hab- 
its—-spinning every morning. spending 
a day a week in silence. living by 
strange medical and dietary rules, tell- 
ing his opponents just what he planned 
against them——are seen not as trivial 
appendages to his political career but 
rather as the secret of that career. 

The author sees Gandhi as primarily 
a religious figure, and finds the source 
of his power and effectiveness in what 
called the 
God. Yet he also shows the more visi- 


Christians have grace of 
ble ways in which that power grew. It 
grew because here was a man who was 
ready to face a situation honestly with- 
out hiding the truth from himself or 
from his followers and who was ready 
to do whatever might be necessary to 
out the tasks 


tion required. He disciplined himself 


carry which the situa- 





YOU CAN STILL WIN 
One of the 18 prize awards offered by 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for student writing. 
For details consult your local CA office, 
or write to: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway, NYC 





for free action. He renounced money. 
security and the pleasures of sex anq 
food in order to live for the will of 
God as he saw it. Above all he did aj 
this not in response to some outside 
demand, but as the expression of what 
he was within. Mr. Sheean’s portrait jg 
that of a man who fully became what 
he already was. 

Mr. Tennyson’s treatment of Vinoba 
Bhave is of a different type. It is light. 
er, more personal and journalistic, }j 
does not attempt to understand the 
man on the levels with which Mr 
Sheean deals. It describes the astop. 
ishing growth of the Land Gift Move. 
ment under Bhave’s leadership. At the 
time of writing some 31% million acres 
had been given to the poor by the 
landlords and the movement has set 
its goal at 50 million acres, or one. 
sixth of India’s land area. A thousand 
full-time volunteers in various parts of 
the country carry on the work. Clearly 
Bhave’s effort cannot be lightly dis. 
missed. In his life. as in that of his 
great master, we see again the phe. 
romenon of a man who could achieve 
power over the world because he had 
freed himself from domination by the 
world. 


CHARLES FORMAN teaches mis. 
sions in the Divinity School of 
Yale University. 


Freedom's Holy Light by Merrimon 
Cuninggim, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1955. 192 pp. $2.75. 


HERE is ample proof that sober 
scholarship and concerned under- 
standing of the moral and religious 
grounds of our freedom are neces- 
sary to its preservation. Highly doc- 
umented and carefully stated, this 
book deals with thorny and complex 
problems (especially freedom for 
the non-conforming conscience and 
the separation of church and state 
that must be dealt with in maintain- 
ing the cherished freedom we know 
in America. This is a documented 
manifesto worthy of serious study 
and an excellent corrective for the 
mere lip service to freedom so prev- 
alent in our time. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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yltimate Questions Nathaniel 
Micklem. Abingdon Press, New 


York, 1955. 136 pp. $2. 


by 


CONVINCED that “the Christian 
tradition of doctrine as popularly 
understood, and indeed as not in- 
frequently expounded by its learned 
sponsors, seems . . . largely pre-Co- 
pernican in outlook” the author of 
this volume struggles with the funda- 
mental task of 


faith relevant for our time. Scholarly 


making Christian 
and suggestive, the author's insights 
about Creation and Providence and 
about the significance of Christ bring 
the ulti- 
mate questions about the ground and 


reader face-to-face with 


meaning of Christian belief. 


Science and Christian Belief by G. A. 
Coulson, The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1955. 
127 pp. $2.50. 


THIS is one of the clearest state- 
ments in print of the belief that 
science and religion must be recon- 
ciled by showing their similarity in 
method. Efforts on the part of other 
thinkers to reconcile science and re- 
ligion by assigning each a different 
area or a different procedure are 
firmly rejected. 

Science is upheld as one of the 
possible avenues to Christian belief, 
providing its own revelations toward 
religious truth. The theme of the 
book appears modified in its own 
third chapter where the difference in 
scientific and religious perspectives 
are acknowledged and explained as 
different pictures of the same reality. 
If the pictures are different then 
there difference in 


must be some 


how they are obtained. 


The Conflict of Religions by Philip H. 
Ashby. Charles Scribner's & Sons, 
New York, 1955. 255 pp. $3.50. 

THIS IS A VALUABLE and impor- 

tant contribution to our thinking 

about a much neglected matter. Be- 
ginning with a consideration of how 


MAY, 1956 


each of the contemporary religions 
which claims to be universal ( Chris- 
tianity and Islam in the West; Hin- 
duism and Buddhism in the East) 
finds itself in conflict with its own 
with itself, 
the book goes on to discuss the con- 


environment and even 
flicts between these faiths as regards 
their attitude toward religious 
knowledge, the nature of the divine, 
man, and human fulfilment. It con- 
cludes with cautious and_ scholarly 
suggestions for possible reconcilia- 
tion between the major religions, 
avoiding the conclusions that they 
can either remain apart or easily be 
put together. 


The Rediscovery of the Bible by Wil- 
liam Neil. Harper & Bros. New 
York, 1954. 255 pp. $3. 


THE FIRST PART of this book is a 
careful resumé of the recent history 
of Biblical interpretation. This his- 


tory encompasses the “rediscovery of 
the Bible.” In reviewing these devel- 
opments the writer is careful to em- 
phasize the liberal contribution as 
this won the right to approach the 
Bible scientifically. The second part 
of the book describes the scope ot 
Biblical thought which we have as a 
result of the efforts surveyed in part 
one. This is a good summary of Bibli- 
cal thought, but it will have the most 


continued on next page 





Careers 
In Religious Education 


¢ THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is far greater than 
the supply. 


¢ Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program 


e Expenses, $721 a year. 
¢ Scholarships. 
e Summer School 


For catalogue and further information write— 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 
















FOR THOSE WHO LOVE 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Paths of Shining Light 





by Vera Idol 


Here are 19 meditations centered around the wonders 
of God's creation in nature—such beautiful and familiar 
themes as mountains, valleys, oceans, and stars. The author 









gift. 


“ns 


t- 


finds the hand of God in every aspect of life, and that the 
natural beauty of the world contains evidence of His love. 

Each devotion is illustrated by a full-page photograph. 
Appropriate scripture quotations from the King James 
Version begin each meditation. 

Fer both individuals.and groups, here are wide resources 
for school or summer camp worship services. Handsomely 
printed, this unusual devotional book makes a wonderful 
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book rev iews continued 


meaning if read in conjunction with 
careful study of the Biblical material 

itself 
EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 
Virginia Polytech 


Guide to the Good Life by William 
A. Spurrier, Charles Scribner's 
d> Sons, New York, 1955. $3.50. 


IF YOU know the Christian answer, 
don't read this book. It will destroy 
your peace of mind—and wake you 
up. Distinctly readable, disarmingly 
simple, Spurrier’s seemingly easy 
style is a neat camouflage for a pene- 
trating discussion which will shatter 
your complacency and exorcise the 
pat answers you have always taken 
for granted. Facile expression almost 
hides the fact that the author never 
allows you to escape the tension in 
which the Christian lives. Doctri- 
naire solutions are out. 


Discussion begins with “The Na- 


ture of God in Christ” and ends with 
“Christian Conversion.” Problems of 
personal and social ethics are devel- 
oped within this structure—a_basic- 
ally sound procedure ably carried 
out. Result—a moving statement of 
forgiveness and reconciliation and 
the relationship of this central reality 
of Christian experience to specific 
ethical problems. Thus love and jus- 
tice can be brought together as both 
goal and motive for Christian action. 
Insistence that these are living expe- 
riences rather than abstract  princi- 
ples is one key to the excellence of 
the book but is not always carried 
over into discussion of specific prob- 
lems. Admittedly this is difficult, but 
essential. 

In an era which insists that social, 
economic, race, political and interna- 
tional problems are not moral or re- 
ligious the prophetic function of the 
Church is to remind that both moral 
values and religious faith are inex- 
tricably involved in each decision. 

Read this book yourself. Its refusal 
to oversimplify the problems and 





ee 


stand. 








THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader’s Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 

If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit. why 
don't you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE > 


NEW YORK 











the flat reiteration that there is pp 
Christian answer as such, we jj 
need lest we succumb to pat slogans 
or grasp at easy outs—not to mention 
the ease with which we identify the 
will of God with our own interest Or 
prejudice. 
LAUREN E. BRUBAKER 
University of 
South Caroling 


On Listening to Another, by Douglas 
Steere, Harper & Bros. New York. 
1955. 71 pp. $1.50. 


Lillian Smith’s The Journey tells of 
a policy adopted by prisoners of war 
in Korea. They all needed to pour 
out their traumatic experiences, but 
every telling took a severe toll on 
the others. The solution they hit on 
was this: Every man coming into 
the prison camp might tell his story 
once, but if he wanted to repeat it 
he would have to give each of his 
listeners a cigarette—no small price 
under the circumstances. 

This PW policy points up vividly 
the importance of Douglas Steere’s 
subject. A book on listening, it moves 
through three levels. Beginning with 
an analysis of listening between per- 
sons, it moves to consider the role of 
the Eternal Listener in human life. 
This in turn leads into the last part 
of the book which is an interpreta- 
tion of Quaker worship as opening 
the human heart to the Eternal Lis- 
tener. Not all college students will 
be sufficiently interested in Quaker 
worship to turn to the book for this 
reason. But what student is not con- 
stantly 
roommate, a date, a fraternity broth- 


called on to listen: to a 


er, or “just anyone?” How often, too, 
the need turns out to be for listen- 
ing at a depth level. The five briet 
pages in this book on vulnerability, 
acceptance, expectancy, and con- 
stancy in human listening are alone 
worth its price. If, in addition, it 
leads the reader even a small dis- 
tance beyond human listening, who 
can price the reward then? 
HUSTON SMITH 


Washington University 
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arts, THE 
CHURCH AND THE ARTIST, THE: Bishop G. K. 
A. Be Feb-9 


RELIGION AND JAZZ: A. L. Kershaw. Nov-8 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE COMMUNITY, THE: 
Carter Rochelle. Feb-12 

CHRISTIAN FAITH 

RELIGION AND JAZZ: A. L. Kershaw. Nov-8 

CHURCH AND THE ARTIST, THE: Bishop G. K. 


A. Bell. Feb-9 

THE PARTIALITY OF GOD: Roger L. Shinn. 
Oct-14 

SOURCE OF ANGER AND GUILT, THE: John 
Steinbeck. Feb-4 

SOURCE OF FORGIVENESS AND LOVE, THE: 


Paul Tillich. Feb-6 


THAT “OLD-TIME” RELIGION: Alexander Miller. 
Mar-8 

WHOSE RELIGION? Science and_ religion: 
friendly allies. Dr. George Hedley. Sept-10 

CHRISTMAS 

ART RESOURCES FOR THE CELEBRATION OF: 
ADVENT, CHRISTMAS, EPIPHANY. Marvin 
Halverson. Dec-6 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE MAN, CHRIST JESUS: 
Winnifred Wygal. Dec-3 

CHRISTMAS ON THE CAMPUS: Dec-8 

EASTER 

BAPTISM, CRUCIFIXION, RESURRECTION: How- 
ard Hitchcock. Mar-3 

EDUCATION 

MEMO TO MILQUETOAST MAKERS: 
Wright. Sept-14 

EDUCATION OF MAN, THE: Sept-4 

TAKING EXTRACURRICULARS SERIOUSLY: 
queline Fretz. Nov-12 

2,600,000 STUDENTS: Samuel N 

FRATERNITIES 

FRATERNITIES: Report from the New England 
SCM. Sept-12 

FRESHMEN 

MEMO TO MILQUETOAST MAKERS 
Wright. Sept-14 

FRESHMAN COMMISSION PROGRAM AT WASH- 
INGTON STATE: Elizabeth S. Jackson. Apr-12 
READING HELPS: Seymour Smith. Sept-20 
MEN-WOMEN 

PROBLEM OF THE EDUCATED WIFE, 
Betty Bonthius. Feb-18 

TO BE WENT WITH: Dating 
Ethel M. Nash. Sept-8 
MUSIC 

RELIGION AND JAZZ: A. L 


Frank L. 


Jac- 


Stevens. Sept-6 


Frank L. 


THE: 


do’s and don'ts: 


Kershaw. Nov-8 


THE USE OF RECORDED MUSIC IN WORSHIP: 
Hobart Mitchell. Jan-12 

POLITICS 

EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION IN POLITICS: Ed 


ward L. Nestingen. May-16 

ELECTIONS ‘56: Vernon B. Hathaway. Jan-15 

HOW TO KEEP UP ON PUBLIC ISSUES: Ernest 
lefever. May-12 

THE REAL ISSUES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Ken- 
neth Thompson. May-8 

SIN, DEMOCRACY AND POLITICS 
Muehl. May-14 

WE MUST FACE THESE 
Gordon Shull. May 6 

POLITICS—WHO GETS WHAT, 
HOW: Ernest Lefever. May-4 


William 
DOMESTIC ISSUES: 


WHEN AND 


MAY, 1956 


PROGRAM PLANNING 

FRESHMAN COMMISSION PROGRAM AT WASH- 
INGTON STATE: Elizabeth S. Jackson. Apr-12 

NEW DIMENSIONS IN MEMBERSHIP: Polly Moss 
Culbertson. Mar-16 

THE WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE CAMPUS 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: Hal Leiper. Mar-12 

THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
A report of NSCY, 1955. Nov-14 

LET'S PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR: D. Ned Linegar. 
Apr-15 

WHAT’S IN A CAMPUS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION?: E. L. Nestingen. Sept-3 


RACIAL INTEGRATION 
CAN WE SURVIVE?: William Faulkner. Jan-3 


A LETTER TO “OLE MISS”: A. L. Kershaw. 
Apr-20 

CHRISTY’S CITADEL: Arthur Clifton Lamb, Sr. 
Apr-6 

U.S.A.—| LOVE THE NEGRO—IN HIS PLACE: 


Dr. Waldo Beach. Oct-12 

THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. Jan-4 

THEY PARTED WITH RACIAL PREJUDICE: L. 
Maynard Catchings. Apr-3 

MOVING BEYOND PLATITUDES: Robert McAfee 
Brown. Apr-9 

LAW, PUBLIC OPINION AND CIVIL RIGHTS: 
Galen R. Weaver. Apr-16 


SERVICES OF WORSHIP 

CALLED . . . TO BE STUDENTS: Harry E. Smith. 
Sept-19 

TO GIVE OUR LIVES WHERE THE NEED IS 
GREATEST: Marianna De Spain. Oct-19 

AS A CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF STUDENTS 
WE COMMIT OURSELVES TO OUR CALLING: 
Miriam Willey. Nov-19 

THE NEW BEGINNING FOR US AND ALL MEN: 
Maxine Thornton. Dec-4 

CALL TO WORSHIP: 
Jan-20 

GOD’S FORGIVENESS: Charles Palmerlee. Feb-3. 

WE ARE DEAD AND MADE ALIVE AGAIN: 
Robert Mickey. Mar-5 

THE MEANING OF LIVING TOGETHER: Odile 
Sweeney. Apr-19 


SOCIAL ACTION (also consult SPAN) 
THAT “OLD-TIME” RELIGION: Alexander Miller. 
Mar-8 


Marion Baumgardner. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY?: Bruce Jones. 
Mar-6 

THE NEW SOUND IN RELIGIOUS RADIO: Harvey 
Cox. Dec-18 

JOBS THAT NEED DOING: Huston Smith, Sam 
Magill, Tai Shigaki. Mar-11 

STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 

STRANGER IN OUR MIDST: John W. Price. 
Sept-16 


STUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS (SPAN) 


DISCUSS PENDING LEGISLATION WITH YOUR 


CONGRESSMAN. Oct-24 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. Nov-24 
THE U.S. REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 
203) Sonia Grodka. Dec-24. 


(P.L 


APPROVE U.S. MEMBERSHIP IN THE ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION: Rachel 


Bell. Jan-24 
McCARRAN-WALTER 


Feb-24 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID: Esther Cole Franklin. 


Mar-24 
DESEGREGATION. Apr-24 
FARM POLICY PRINCIPLES. May-24 


IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION LAW OF 1952. Elsie D. Harper. 


WORLD ISSUES (also consult SPAN) 
WORLD REVOLUTION: M. A. Thomas. Oct-4 
JAPAN—the tragedy of surplus human beings 
Dr. Sam H. Franklin, Jr. Oct-6 
FAITH AND FISSION 
Letter from Japan (Student Y) 
Letter from U.S.A. (Student Y) Nov-4 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND ATOMIC 


POWER: Edward Leroy Long, Jr. Nov-6 
AFRICA—freedom, land, status: William H 
Crane. Oct-8 


CHILDREN OF THE A-BOMB. Mar-15 

EXPERIENCE IN INDIA: Frank Amos. Jan-11 

CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION ON YOUR CAM 
PUS. Oct-23 

WORLD COMMUNITY IN WORLD REVOLUTION 
J. Edward Dirks and Paul Schrading. Jan-9 

THE REAL ISSUES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Ken- 
neth Thompson. May-8 

THE PARTIALITY OF GOD: 
Oct-14 

THE WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE CAMPUS 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: Hal Leiper. Mar-12 


WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
WORLD COMMUNITY IN WORLD REVOLUTION: 
J. Edward Dirks and Paul Schrading. Jan-9 


WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 
WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE. Jan-6 


YMCA-YWCA 

THE JOHN R. MOTT FELLOWSHIP FUND: Apr-14 

PARIS CENTENNIAL OF THE YMCA: Luther 
Harshbarger. Dec-16 

FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC AWARD TO STILES 
HALL YMCA: Nov-20 


Roger L. Shinn. 
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Good food, 
fun, and 
fellowship 
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ABINGDON PARTY 


AND 
BANQUET BOOK 


by Clyde Merrill Maguire 


Complete party plans for those 
who need more than just a cook- 
book! These versatile, easy-to- 
follow, “table-tested” ideas come 
from the pen of an experienced 
recreation leader. Special section 
on Cooking for “Eating Meetings.” 
Illustrated. $1.95 












at all bookstores 
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Price Progran United States De 
partment of Agriculture Washing 
ton 25, D.¢ Agriculture Informa 
tion Bulletin No. 195, January 
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I) natior Federation of Agri 

fural Producers. Materials on 

international distribution of food 

Washington — offic 712 Jackson 
N.W.. Washington 6, D. ¢ 


opment of Agri ulture’s Hu 

1 Resources 1 Re port on Prob 
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pared for the Secretary of Agricul 

ture, United States Department of 

\griculture, Washington es, D. ¢ 
April 1955 


Forums on goals for farm policy 


Write to your congressmen asking 
ibout bills to get food to people 
who need it (e.g.. school lunch, 
food stamp plan, international dis 


tribution, strategic reserve), 


Study groups on effect of types of 
land tenure on communities. For 
materials, write Division of Home 
Missions, NCC, 257 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 10 


OCTaAC 
tions of the 
Christian faith 
fulfilling the responsi 
cilizenship. Each month 
STUDENT PuBtic AFFAIRS News dis 
cusses an issue of importance to stu 


, 
ae 


rhe farm issues in this election year will center around very crucial questions fag 
ing tarmers and all other citizens. 
What are the economic implications of the issue of flexible price supports ver. 
sus high, rigid supports? 
What measures should be adopted by the Government in order to expand 
farm income toward parity of income with other groups? 
What is the place of the family-type farm in our national economy and how 
can it be further strengthened? Does it need to be protected from the growth 


of farm corporations? THE EDITOR 


FARM POLICY PRINCIPLES 
This issue of SPAN is based on the conviction that the political, economic and 
religious health of the United States depends upon widespread ownership of land, 
a system of efficient family farming and fair rewards to farmers for their labor, 
capital investment and managerial services. 


The farmer and the rest of us 
The term “parity” came into use after World War I when prices the farmer 
paid stayed high and prices he received dropped. All citizens suffered because 
farmers could not buy goods and services. The farm depression preceded the gen- 
eral depression. If a citizen believes in the principle of a fair price, as implied in 
the term “parity,” he will think of government-farm-support programs as admin- 


istrative devices for insuring that the farmer receives a fair price. 


Agricultural efficiency 
Productivity per man has progressed more rapidly of late in agriculture than 
in industry. Should the farmer be penalized or rewarded? He is penalized now 
because agriculture is the only major section of the economy where the market 


price is free to go its ruthless way (except as government intervenes). 


By and large, efficiency is greatest on well managed family farms. The corn 


hog production in Iowa, which the Russian agriculturists came to see, is family 
farming. Some corporation farms are efficient from a productive and human stand: 
point but many are not because of their dependence upon underpaid human 
labor. 

In times of farm depression the family farmer is at a disadvantage if his cap.) 
ital position is not as strong as that of the corporation farmer. It is a public re: 
sponsibility and to the public’s advantage to stabilize the situation so that family 
farmers are not driven into bankruptcy. 


Surpluses 

The voter should be skeptical about the figures which political speakers some: 
times use in talking about the cost of taking care of surpluses. Frequently these 
figures assume that our food reserves are a total loss. A surplus is not a surplus 
when there are hungry people and there is any possible way to get the food to 
them. A surplus is also not a surplus if it is needed as a strategic reserve to pro- 
tect the national food supply in the event of drought, war or other emergency. 
A surplus is a surplus if no way can be found to use the product, if soil is used 
up for no good purpose, if some foods are in short supply and others go to waste, 
Scarcity and fear of famine have dominated people’s imaginations throughout 
history. Imagination must now be redirected to distribute plenty. Complacency, 
however, about the national food supply is not indicated. It is estimated that with 
in twenty years 37% more food will be consumed than at present by a population 

grown to 220 million. 
ELIZABETH B. HERRING 
Formerly Agricultural Secretary, National Board YWCA, now conducting an infos 
mation service in Washington for national organizations interested in farm welfare; 
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